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HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HART & SON are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 
judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 

putably the richest and most varied in the world. 

If intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 

of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return 


‘ The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub-« 
ject, and is invariably referred toin all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 


While Hart & Son have a unique collecticn of such famovs instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Carlo Bergonzi, G. B. Guadagniri, Landelfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Europe and the United States. 
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“LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


which haye appeared to date in the ‘ (remona.’ 


No. 3 Herman Sandby. 
No. 4. Edith AVard. Nora Clench Quartet. 


No. 5 Arthur Broadley. The Paganini ‘foseph. 

No. 6 Richard Bublig. Ethel M. Hobkins. Elsa Wagner. 

Bow for Stringed Instruments. 

No. 7 Dr. H. Walford Davies. Francis’) Macmillen. 

No. 8 Cicely Trask, Kudeltk. 

Macmillen Poster in Two Colours. 

y Hilda Barnes. “foseph Holbrooke. 

No.10o . foachim. Frederick Kessler. ‘Basil Marlo. 
Kubelik. Ella Letter. 

No.11 Tima Lerner. A Mute Violin. Leopold Auer and 
Mischa Elman. ean Gerardy. 

No.12 Efrem Zimbalist. The lateG. Haddock, E. Haddock. 
G. P. Haddock, — Lasz. Bach. | Handel. 
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Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Eluctioneers of Musical Property, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 








Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON hold Sales of all descriptions of Musical 
Property, on the last Tuesday in every month throughout the year. 
instruments for inclusion in these Sales should reach them not later than 


about the 16th of the month. 


Messys. PUTTICK & SIMPSON during the past century have disposed VAL UATIONS 
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‘ Clara educated in the shadow of Oxford. A 
Music at Oxford. serious objection, perhaps, to the work is its 
‘ HE second of the public concerts pro- wae bag Di is Ate 
moted by the Oxford University r. Harwood’s grieving exiles are no pretty, 


Musical Club was given at Oxford 
on November 2gth. 

The interest of this concert was unusual, 
both for Oxonians and for Londoners. Assisted 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, the com- 
bined choirs of the Oxford Bach Society and 
its elder sisters, the Philharmonic and Choral 
Societies, sang for the first time a new com- 
position by Dr. Basil Harwood, the learned 
choragus of the University and British com- 
poser, and the eminent organist of Christ 
Church. 

It is a setting for soprano solo, choir and 
orchestra, of Thomas Campion’s version of 
the 137th Psalm, “As by the streams of 
Babylon.” Whether some echoes of Strauss 
and Weber have been wafted into the venerable 
precincts of Christ Church, potent to draw 
away Dr. Harwood’s muse from following the 
model of Tallis and Orlando Gibbons, we can- 
not say. Indeed the chant of the Babylonish 
exiles, as Dr. Harwood has heard it in his 
dreams, has to a large extent the note of 
originality. 

In the strange wailing figures which seize 
the hearer and carry him back faithfully to the 
river and the willow-fringed banks, there is 
doubtless a memory of real Jewish style. 
Whatever the origin of this work, it is one of 
great power, truth, and emotion. Here and 
there the grip of poignant expression seems 
relaxed, and among the Rachels and Esthers 
we detect the voice of an English Lily or 





helpless creatures drawn by a typical English 
kapellmeister, but warm-breathed, passionate, 
living beings. As they sing the listener feels 
with them, not alone for them. Some of their 
cries are certainly discordant, and had good 
Dean Aldrich been alive and heard the impre- 
cation we heard, he would without ado have 
walked Dr. Harwood to the top of his own 
steeple of All Saints and dashed him thence 
upon the stones of the High Street! This 
“Lament” should speedily be heard in 
London.’ 

We take the above, as worthy of notice, 
from ‘The Tribune,’ but would ask—* Why 
should extreme difficulty be a serious objec- 
tion? Is it that work now-a-days is objec 
tionable to a decadent age ?’ 


The Art of the Month. 


The first concert of the new series of Barns- 
Phillips’ chamber concerts attracted a large 
audience to Bechstein Hall on November sth. 
The programme opened with a new suite for 
violin by Miss Ethel Barns, which was played 
by the composer and Miss Maud Agnes 
Winter with fine finish. The work is divided 
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into four movements, Allegretto amabile, « 
Adagio con disperazione, an Andante and a 
Allegro. ‘| 


Henry Such has on many occasions evidenced 
his capabilities as a violinist, and at Queen's 
Hall on November 7th he played Handel's 
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Sonata in A, Sarasate’s ‘ Zapateado,’ Bach’s 
unaccompanied Prelude and Fugue in C major 
and Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor. ‘Miss 
Ethel Barns appeared in two pieces of her 
own, of which the ‘Danse Caractéristique’ 
was a novelty. 

Miss Ina Littell, who gave her first violin 
recital at the Bechstein Hall on November 
Sth, studied, we believe, in Brussels. She 
shows knowledge of her instrument, and is 
capable of using it with artistic taste and 
feeling, producing a tone which is broad, rich, 
sweet, and delicate in quality. The chief 
interest of the programme lay in the first 
Saint-Saéns’ in A minor and the second Max 
Bruch’s in G minor, Other compositions 
were Tchaikovsky, Lalo, Cui, and Sarasate. 

The Kruse Quartet gave their second con- 
cert on November gth, at the Bechstein 
Hall. The programme included the B flat 
Quintet by Mozart, full of melody, with 
exquisite workmanship. Particularly fine was 
the playing of the minuet and the adagio, in 
which the rich tone and balance of the quartet 
were pleasingly manifest. The move- 
ment from a quartet which is among the 
posthumous works of Schubert was full of 
musical strength. 

The announcement, ‘ All seats sold,’ turned 
away scores of disappointed patrons from the 
Chappell Ballad Concert at Queen’s Hall on 
November gth. Considering the length of 
these concerts, increased by encores, and the 
many other attractions of Saturday, the excess 
of the demand for seats over the supply was 
probably due to the names of Mischa Elman 
and Miss Fanny Davies among the artists. 
Both violinist and pianist were in their best 
form. 

Mme. Gabrielle Geoffroy, who gave a con- 
cert in conjunction with Miss Mabel Peile, at 
the Steinway Hall on November gth, has a 
soprano voice of sweet quality. The concert- 
givers were assisted by Miss Irene Penso, the 
young violinist, who, besides being heard with 
Miss Peile in Schiitt’s Suite in E major, gave 
some renderings of an ‘air’ of Goldmark’s, 
and Dvorak’s well-worn ‘ Humoresque.’ 

Miss Rose Benton, who made her first 
appearance at the Bechstein Hall on Novem- 
ber 11th, is a violinist capable of much that is 
good, but she was nervous. Parry’s ‘ Partita,’ 
with Miss Edith Parsons, Bach’s G minor 
Concerto (heard for the first time on this 
occasion), and Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
minor were among her repertoire. 

The members of the Sevcik Quartet— 
Messrs. Lhotsky, Prochazka, Moravec, and 
Vaska—taking their distinctive title from the 
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famous Bohemian violin teacher, are already 
known and appreciated here. On November 
15th, at the A©olian Hall, the three chamber 
works they interpreted were of the kind that 
bring into play their special characteristics. 
The genial Haydn quartet, in D major, was 
followed by a pianoforte quintet by a Bohe- 
mian composer, Novak, in which the string 
players were associated with the pianist, Miss 
Ella Spravka, concluding with the D minor 
quartet by Schubert. 

Miss Marie Stark gave her second vocal 
recital at the Bechstein Hall on November . 
15th. The young artist was in good voice, 
and sang with taste. Her programme opened 
with songs by Franck, Fauré, Ferrari, and 
Gail, to be followed by another set by Mozart, 
Scarlatti, and Pergolese, of which the latter’s 
*Se tu m’ami’ received an encore. Other 
songs included Grieg’s ‘Ein Schwan,’ ‘O 
Schénes Madchen’ of Rachmaninoff, Wolf’s 
‘Agnes,’ and others by Hervey and Hartog, 
all of which were sung with intelligence and 
thought. M. Leo Zeitlin, who assisted the 
concert-giver, is an accomplished violinist, 
producing a rich round tone. His part in the 
programme was interesting in that four little 
violin pieces were heard for the first time on 
this occasion, namely, ‘ Danse,’ by Rachmani- 
noff, ‘ Berceuse,’ by Melartin, ‘ Mazurek,’ by 
Aulin, and Suk’s ‘ Quasi Balata.’ 

The first performance in England of the 
newly discovered violin concerto by Mozart 
(No. 7 in D) took place at the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra Symphony Concert on November 
16th. This concerto, which is in the usual 
three movements (allegro, maestoso, andante 
and rondo), was composed at Salzburg in 
1777—two years later than the group of 
familiar concertos. Its authenticity has only 
recently been established, The solo violin 
part in this production was taken by Miss 
May Harrison. 

The item of interest of the second symphony 
concert of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra on 
November 16th was the first professional 
appearance of a young English violinist, Miss 
May Harrison, who, it may be at once said, 
has started on a career which promises to be 
one not of mere brilliance, but of real artistic 
worth. The young artist was first heard in 
the recently discovered Seventh Concerto by 
Mozart, or, to be more precise, a work of 
which the authenticity has recently been 
established. Her tone is sweet, her execution 
finished, and her musical feeling enabled her 
to play in the right spirit. 

Lady Hallé and Mr. Leonard Borwick gave 
their second recital at Bechstein Hall on 
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November 16th, when they were heard ina 
Beethoven programme, consisting of the three 
Sonatas, namely, those in F major, Op. 24, in 
G major, Op. 96, and the ‘ Kreutzer.’ The 
gifted artists brought to bear’on these works 
a high intelligence, combined with classic 
purity of style and expression. ‘The perform- 
ance gave delight to the audience, which 
included amateur and professional musicians. 
A successful chamber concert was given at 
Queen’s Hall, on November 18th, by the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music. 
The chief features were two movements from 
a Quintet (MS.) for pianoforte and strings, by 
Katharine Eggar, and three movements from 
Novelletten (Op. 15), for two violins, viola, 
and ’cello, by Glazounow, played by Messrs. 
Robinson, Jeremy, Coates, and Mundy. 


The Brussels String Quartet gave their 
second concert on November 18th, at Bech- 
stein Hall, when they were heard in two 
Beethoven Sonatas, namely, those in F major 
(Op. 59, No. 1) and in A minor (Op. 132). 


At the third of the interesting chamber 
concerts by the Hambourg String Quartet, 
which took place at the Bechstein Hall on 
November 1gth, the recently discovered 
Viennese dances of Beethoven were performed 
for the first time. They were written, it 
appears, by the composer for a group of 
musicians at Médling, who were in the habit 
of meeting together to play dance music. The 
dances comprise three waltzes, five minuets, 
and three Lianderer, a species of peasant 
dance. In their melodic structure they are 
characteristic of Beethoven, who composed 
them, probab'y, when he was finishing his 
great Mass in D, Their interest lies in the 
way in which they are scored for an unusual 
combination of instruments—two violins, two 
flutes (or clarionets, in some instances), two 
horns, and a double bass, with, in one case, 
the addition of a bassoon. ‘The programme 
contained a Nocturne for string quartet by 
Mr. J. D. Davis, an English musician who 
has studied on the Continent, and who is 
original. Mr. Jan Hambourg played with 
breadth and feeling ‘ La Folia,’ variations of 
Corelli. 


The familiar and popular joint recitals of 
Lionel Tertis (viola) and York Bowen (piano) 
drew a good audience on November 2oth. 
Some of the items played were Dr. Walker’s 
and W. H. Bell’s Viola Sonatas, and Benjamin 
Dale’s new suite for viola and piano. The 
young composer has not written a violin work 
and transposed it to suit the viola, but has 
borne the latterinstrument in mind throughout. 


London music lovers had an opportunity of 
making acquaintance with the advanced music 
of a very gifted ‘modern,’ Frederick Delius, 
who, although born in Yorkshire, has gained 
his reputation mainly on the Continent, under 
the baton of Mr. Fritz Cassirer, at the Queen’s 
Hall, on November 22nd. The work presented 
was a set of variations on an old negro melody, 
entitled ‘Appalachia,’ and in the course of his 
symphonic and complex treatment the com- 
poser makes use of a chorus. In the earlier 
parts of the work they interpolate a sort of 
refrain, a vocal effect which was not expressed 
with the subtlety intended. In the matter 
of orchestral colour the composer exhibits 
strength and originality, but the main theme 

the negro melody—is rather thin, and its 
repetition becomes monotonous. The com- 
poser, however, shows imagination and a 
feeling for,.purely orchestral effects and colour, 
and in one place, where his own melodic 
invention becomes more prominent, his music 
is decidedly that of a musician of ideas and 
feeling. 

Mr. Eduard Goll gave his second piano 
recital at Bechstein Hall on November 22nd, 
and the favourable impression made at his 
first one resulted in a good attendance. The 
young pianist showed to advantage, and 
showing increased imagination, his style was 
free from exaggeration, and hence sound and 
convincing. In fact, Mr. Goll proved himself 
a pianist of merit, and even greater promise 
for the future. In spite of some few rough 
edges, due to the impetuosity of youth, the 
pianist’s interpretation of the Bach-Tausig 
‘Toccata’ was in places masterly, while 
the Handel-Brahms Variations—which were 
played without repeats—were full of artistic 
conception and legitimate effects. The mezzo- 
forte touch and mood of the pianist in the two 
Schubert numbers were a delight and in con- 
trast to his virile Chopin’s Fantasie in F 
munor. 

The playing of Mr. John Dunn, who gavea 
recital in conjunction with Miss Lucie Hillier, 
at the A¢olian Hall on November 22nd, proves 
him to be a violinist gifted in his art; his 
playing is noticeable for its ease and steadi- 
ness—the tone produced is broad and rich. 
Emil Sjégren’s Sonata (No. 2), Op. 24, and 
the first movement of Tchaikovsky's Con- 
certo, Op. 35, were the chief items. 

The third, and the last before Christmas, of 
the Kruse chamber concerts was given on 
November 23rd, at the Bechstein Hall, when 
the quartets by Haydn (No. 5 of Op. 64) and 
Schubert (Op. 29) were played. A gifted lady 
*cellist, Miss Sara Gurovitch, made a successful 
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first appearance in London, and played the 
‘Rococo’ variations by Tchaikovsky with 
technical facility and round tone. Professor 
Kruse was associated with the pianist, E. 
Howard Jones, in a musicianly interpretation 
of the Brahms D minor Violin Sonata. 

At the Bechstein Hall on November 23rd, 
Arnold Trowell, the young New Zealand 
cellist, gave his only recital this season. His 
powers as a ’cellist were evidenced by the 
rich, pure tone produced, as well as a brilliant 
technique, with a refined and delicate style of 
playing. * The programme comprised Popper’s 
cello * Concerto in E minor,’ a ‘Sonata in A 
major,’ by Boccherini, as well as items by 
Bach and Tchaikovsky, also a clever piece of 
the concert-giver’s own composition. Miss 
Mabel Rutland accompanied. 

Tivadar Nachez is so well known to 
Londoners that it is interesting to hear of his 
success in Dresden, where he appeared at a 
concert in the Neustadter Casino. The gifted 
violinist will play his own concerto at the 
Philharmonic concert in the same town next 
season, while an even more important engage- 
ment is that of Leeds in — where he 
will play the Mendelssohn Concerto under the 
baton of Dr. Richter. 


On November 2oth, at the Steinway Hall, 
a remarkable concert (the first of what it is 
hoped will be one of the events of the year) 
was given by Miss Eveline Christine. Just 
such an one as Mr. McCormack, now of opera 
fame, we believe, was discovered at. The hall 
was filled with an enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive audience, who demanded encore after 
encore, trying the goodwill of the artistes to 
the full. Miss Eveline Christine was pre- 
sented with a bouquet of lovely flowers. 
Strings predominated throughout—the harp, 
zither-banjo, mandoline, and banjos all being 
represented. The banjos were unique for the 
effects produced from them, but anyone con- 
versant with Hewett’s banjos, which stand 
alone in their line as unequalled, owing to 
construction and affixing of the strings, with 
a specially constructed tail-piece similar in 
principle to the Resonatone for the violin, 
knows what this banjo can do. The 
Dixies they named themselves, and as the 
Dixies they have made their debit and their 
name. G.T. Miles is too well known as a 
harpist to have to say much about his playing. 
Sufficient to say with the enthusiasm through- 
out, he excelled himself in ‘Watching the 
wheat’ and Welsh Airs. But perhaps the 
finest performance of the evening was Gershom 
Parkington on the ’cello. It was masterly, 


and well worth the evening if there had been 


nothing else, but the varied programme 
included H. P. Hayward, Charles Worth, 
Miss Gwendoline Phillips, that clever artist, 
A. D. Cammeyer, Harry Wilson, Miss Kate 
Gellatly, and lastly, the Dixie Banjo Team, 
whose last was the piece de resistance of the 
evening, and for an encore they played ‘ Petite 
Tonkinoise’ charmingly, and it was cleverly 
arranged in four-part harmony by Miss 
Eveline Christine, for the banjo. 


Miss Lalla Fagge, a young violinist, who 
has studied with Cesar Thomson and Wilhelm, 
made a successful first appearance in London 
on November 26th, at the AZolian Hall. Her 
playing exhibits a good style, technical fluency, 
and a clear, though somewhat cold, tone. 


Signor Aldo Antonietti, the violinist, gave a 
recital at the AZolian Hall on November 25th, 
when, needless to say, he fully sustained the 
reputation he has gained as an artist. His 
programme opened with four movements of 
Carl Goldmark’s Suite in E, followed by 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in B minor, while 
an ‘Asturian Rhapsody,’ by Ricardo Villa, 
heard for the first time, was interesting. 


Miss ‘ Eira Gwyn,’ who made a first appear- 
ance in London on November 28th, has an 
interesting history. The name, the English 
equivalent of which is ‘white snow,’ is the 
nom de guerve of Miss Hughes, who comes 
from a small seaport town in Carnarvonshire. 
Some ladies staying there heard her sing 
accidentally, and were so impressed by the 
quality of her voice that they collected a sum 
for her training and education, which enabled 
her to study at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where she gained a medal. Afterwards she 
studied in Paris with M. Bouhy, and later 
with Signor Baraldi, who accompanied her on 
the present occasion. The pure and sustained 
tone of her contralto voice was displayed in 
her singing of Haydn’s ‘Hark, what I tell 
to thee,’ and of Beethoven’s ‘ The heavens are 
telling.” Mr. Louis Zimmerman, a clever 
violinist, played effectively a bright and 
attractive mazurka of his own. 


A first appearance in London was made on 
November 28th, at Bechstein Hall, by Miss 
Ebba Hjertstedt, a young Swedish artist, who 
has lived chiefly at Chicago, where she studied 
with Professor Gruenberg, and later in Berlin 
with Professor Listermann. That she has 
acquired a refined style and fluency of execu- 
tion was evident by her playing of the Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. 
Beethoven’s Romances in Fand G were clearly 
and smoothly expressed. Her best effort was 
the Concerto in D minor by Vieuxtemps. 
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‘©A remarkable utterance.” 
‘* The expression of a Soul.” 


‘Mrs. Williams uses in her Sonnets the Shakesperian 
form with the final couplet.” 


Gongs and 
Sonnets, 


BY 
Eintonia RK. Williams, 
Pictured by EB. A. Cubitt. 


Second Edition, with additions. 


PRICE 3/6 NETT—POST FREE. 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Edwin Ashdown, Ltd. 


New and Popular Violin Music. 
ELGAR, EDWARD. 





Petite Reine (Victor Béraud) ... 2/- net 
GEEHL, H. E. 

Poéme de Printemps aa ae 2/- net 
THOME, F. 

Gavotte Madrigal ... we 2/- net 

HOFFMANN, R. 
Two Spanish Dances na each 2/- net 
No. 1 in D Minor, No, 2 in E Minor. 

SHAW, G. 


Three Pieces ... >is each 1/6 net 
No.1 Romance. 2 Scherzo. 3 Minuet. 
RANDEGGER, ALBERTO, Junr. 
Five Bohemian Dances . .each 2/- net 
KAYSER, H. E. 

Thirty-six Elementary and Progressive Violin 
Studies, op. 20. Books 1 and 2. Edited by 
Raimund Pechotsch, with nearly 300examples. 
Each book I/- net. 


Edwin Ashdown, Ltd., 


New York. LONDON. Toronto, 
5, East 14th St. Hanover Square. 143, Yonge St. 





The following will be sent Post Free 
on receipt of Postal Order covering 
the order, 


We think that the works are little known and 
will be appreciated by all music lovers. 





The Story of the Oratorio. 
By ANNig W. Patterson, B.A., Mus. Doc. 


Che Story of Wotation. 
By C. F. ABpy WIc.IiaMs, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
Tbe Story of the Organ. 
By C. F. Appy Wixuiams, M.A., Mus. Bac, 
The + of Chamber Music. 
By N. Ki_spurn, Mus. Bac. 
The Story of the Violin. 
By Paur Storvine (Guildhall School). 
The Story of the harp. 
By W.H. Grattan FLoop (Organist of Enniscorthy 
Cathedral). 
The Story of Organ Music. 
By C. F. Appy Wittiams, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
The Story of English Music, 1600-1900, 
Being the Lectures given at the Music Loan 
Exhibition of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, London. 


The Story of Minstrelsy. 


By EDMONSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


ALL 3/6 NETT. 
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Professional Cards. 

We hope to make a special feature in our 
Advertisement Columns of Notices or Cards for 
Professionals, Masters and Teachers. 

Our vate is 6d. per 4 inch, single column, per 


SSuUe. 





LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


Solo Violoncellist, for 
Concerts and Lessons, 





1ddre 
‘* Ben Rhydding,"’ 
19, Highlands Gardens, 
Ilford, “ssex 








& Co. have issued a 
music for the violin, 


Specially graded 


Messrs. Bosworth 


catalogue of viola, 
violoncello, double bass, etc. 
and sub-divided. Furthermore, they have 
produced a booklet of 68 pages of specimen 
The 


receipt of a 


pages of violin solos. two can be 


obtained 
and they certainly should be obtained by all 


free on post card, 


violin players. 





B. & M. 


(BARNES & MULLINS) 
Absolutely guarantee the following 


True and Tested Strings for the 


VIRTUOSO. 


NOTHING BETTER TO BE HAD. 


s. 
Violin E (tengch each) 
Violin A ” 
Violin D - 
Violin G (Gurnishea ) es 1 
English Accribelle 
( 120 cut lengths ) 13 6 


4 lengths in an envelope 


PCO O HF 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


3, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 





By SpreciaL AprointMent To H.R.H. THe Duke or EpinpurGu. 
SPECIAL AWARD 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 


FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 


C. BOULLANGIER, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Strings 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS. 


THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth). 
Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 


MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 





CARLO ANDREOL I, 
DEALER AND IMPORTER OF 
ITALIAN STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
ALSO IMPORTER OF THE 
Finest Italian Harmonic Strings, 


130, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Unrivalled Rough Roman Strings. 


Your Strings are the best in London 
A. WILHELMI 


OLD 


restimonial from Wilhelm) 


secumans ‘ROMANCE’ 


PIANO and VIOLIN. PIANO and ’CELLO. 
‘Easy to play; with a pleasing melody, and one that the 
student will appreciate.’ 


PRICE 1/6 NETT. 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 174, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 








The SANCTUARY PRESS 


. ». UNDERTAKES . 


~++ FINE ART PRINTING 


Also the Production of TRADE BOOKLETS for Advertising purposes and 
gives advice on the best means to employ. 
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At the Steinway Hall on Thursday evening, 
November 26th, an exceptional chamber 
concert was very successfully given by the 
Petherick quartette (Misses Ada, Eveline, 
Leila, and Dora Petherick). The programme 
opened with that difficult but interesting 
Quartette in G minor, Op. 25, by Brahms, 
which was rendered with a power and strength 
which gave some idea of what these earnest 
artists were capable. The next wasa masterly 
quartette from the pen of one of the performers, 
Miss Ada Petherick, the pianist, written in 
D minor, in three movements: Allegro non- 
troppo, andante con expressione, and allegro. 
It was a brilliantly bright piece, and the 
scoring was melodious throughout, the first 
and last movements being especially tuneful. 
It was interpreted excellently by the party, 
and should be published at the earliest 
opportunity. The piece was most warmly 
applauded. The concert was brought to a 
close with a rendering of a charming quartette 
by Barjansky in C minor, Op. 5. This 
quartette, which is published, is well worth a 
greater share of viol players’ attention. One 
more remark remains, namely, that all lovers 
of the string family would do well to not miss 
this quartette of players. Go and hear them, 
and the student will come away having learnt 
much. 

Under the direction of Mr. Daniel Mayer, 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s poem on human immor- 
tality, ‘Apollo and the Seaman,’ will be 
performed on January 2oth next, at the larger 
Queen’s Hall, at 8.15 p.m., to a dramatic 
symphony with choral epilogue. The com- 
poser is Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, composer of 
‘The Bells’ at the last Birmingham Musical 
Festival, and the performance will be given 
by the New Symphony Orchestra of 85 instru- 
ments and 200 male veices. The orchestra 
will be invisible, while the words will be cast 
on an illuminated screen, the Queen’s Hall 
being temporarily changed into a sort of 
theatre. The whole of the poem performed 
will be taken from the ‘New Poems’ of 
Herbert Trench, just published by Messrs. 
Methuen. 

Mr. Victor Bendix, who is highly esteemed 
in Denmark, and who has a_ considerable 
reputation on the Continent, made his first 
appearance in this country as composer and 
conductor, at the Queen’s Hall, on December 
6th. The programme was entirely made up 
of his own works. Mr. Bendix’s Symphony 
in D, was inspired, it seems, by a summer visit 
to Southern Russia, which accounts, doubtless, 
for the folk-song character of the principal 
subjects. The middle of the slow movement 
has the simplicity and orchestral construction 


of Schubert. The programme closed with 
Mr. Bendix’s piano Concerto in G minor, 
which brought forward a brilliant pianist in 
Mme. Dagmar Bendix. It is, like the 
symphony, full of charm, movement, and 
sound musicianship, while the pianoforte part 
should prove extremely grateful to both the 
virtuoso and the serious artist. 

Signor Bruno Mugellini’s second pianoforte 
recital, at the Bechstein Hall, on November 
29th, was made conspicuous by the perform- 
ance of his piano and ‘cello Sonata in G 
minor, in the interpretation of which the 
composer was joined by Mr. Jean Swiller. 
The work, which consists of four movements, 
proved, in spite of its length, grateful music 
to listen.to. The themes are melodious and 
broadly developed, and the composition as a 
whole flows on pleasantly. It was well 
received, and the composer and ’cellist were 
warmly applauded. 

Mr. Darbishire Jones gave his recital at the 
Bechstein Hall, on December 5th, before an 
appreciative and intelligent audience. The 
programme opened with Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A major, for ’cello and pianoforte, played 
by Miss Suart and Mr. Jones, the adagio 
cantabile movement being specially well 
received. 

Miss Jean Marcel, who gave her second 
violoncellorecital at Broadwood'’s, on December 
5th, is a young artist who has acquired 
considerable command over her instrument. 
A sonata of Valentini’s was fluently played 
with intelligent expression, while the spirit of 
the old music was quite realized and brought 
out. Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Variations on a Rococo 
Théme’ were, on the whole, well executed. 
The cadenza by Hugo Becker, was played 
with commendable spirit and execution by 
the young artist. 

At the first of their new series of chamber 
concerts, at the Bechstein Hall, on November 
23rd, the Wessely String Quartet again 
proved their claim to a position in the’ frofit 
rank of quartets of the day. Of Mozart's 
Quintet in G minor, we express admiration 
tor its interpretation, and come to César 
Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet in F. Seldom 
has it been one’s pleasure to hear such perfect 
ensemble as this quintet of artists evinced in 
this remarkable work. Glazounow’s Quartet 


in A minor brought the enjoyable concert to 


a close. Hans Wessely took tst_ violin, 
Spencer Dyke 2nd violin, Ernest Tomlinson 
viola, and B. Patterson Parker ’cello. 

Miss Ethel Doryn, who gave a vocal recital 
on November 27th, at the Bechstein Hall, is 
a charming singer, with a refined and polished 
style. Her voice is clear and sympathetic. 
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Miss Doryn gave artistic interpretations of 
songs by Schumann and Brahms. She also 
showed diversity of style ina group of French 
songs, the charming ‘ Ma Voisine’ of Goring 
Thomas being expressed with grace and 
spirit. Miss Adelina Leon assisted the 
concert-giver by playing some ‘cello solos 
with excellent tone and finished execution. 

At the AZolian Hall, Miss Mary Peddle, a 

mezzo-soprano with a cultivated voice of a 
musical quality, was heard to great advantage 
in a programme including ‘Lieder,’ by 
Schumann and Brahms, and in some quaint 
Somersetshire ballads, which were sung 
unaccompanied Miss Nettie Carpenter was 
successful in her violin solos, Saint-Saéns’ 
‘Concertstiick ’ being played with fluency and 
spirit. 
There was a large audience on December 4th 
at Queen’s Hall, for the first of two recitals 
that M. Ysaye is giving this season. There 
is something so commanding about the 
performances of this great violinist, that any 
criticism of his playing seems a work of pure 
supererogation. He is among the great 
masters of his art. His programme com- 
menced with Bach’s Sonata No. 2 in A major, 
which is especially noticeable for the purity 
and lyrical charm of the andante, and the 
splendour and strength of the martial 
character and the final presto. This was 
followed by a expressive rendering of Saint- 
Saen’s Concertstiick in A major. It would be 
difficult to hear a more perfect rendering of 
Max Bruch’s Concerto:in G minor than M. 
Ysaye gave us, for it was great in its brilliant 
bravura as it was captivating in its poetical 
movements. ‘The violinist’s brother, M. 
Théophile Ysaye, was an able and sympathetic 
accompanist throughout the concert. 

The St. Petersburg String Quartet, which 
evoked such unanimous praise from musical 
experts at their London début last week, gave 
their last recital at Bechstein Hall on 

December 4th. The programme was drawn 
entirely from the works of Tchaikovsky, and 
included his D major, E flat minor, and F 
major quartets. The tone of the St. Peters- 
burg Quartet was truly remarkable, for it will 
be remembered that their instruments are all 
very rare, and were collected by the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz before he 
formed the present quartet party to play upon 
them. 


Paganini MS. found. 


The original manuscript of fourteen of the 
compositions of Paganini, the celebrated 


violinist, has, says the United Press, been dis- 


covered among the archives of the Perugia 
Municipality, among them being the manu- 
script of the famous ‘ Third Concerto.’ 

Mr. Russell, an English banker, has offered 
£12,000 for five of the pieces, and Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, who wants ten of them, 
offers £40,000. 

The Italian Minister of Finance has for- 
bidden the municipality to accept the offers, 
the Italian Government wishing to acquire the 
manuscripts with the idea of their retention 
in Italy. 


Notes of the Month. 


Queen Elizabeth’s dislike of metrical para- 
phrases of the Psalter was expressed with 
vigour. Toa suggestion that metrical psalms 
should be used in the royal chapel, she replied 
that she would certainly have ‘no Geneva jigs’ 
there! 

Music lovers will regret to hear of the 
approaching sale and possible destruction of 
the last of the old London concert rooms that 
has survived from the eighteenth century. It 
forms part of the premises of No. 41, Brewer 
Street, Golden Square, till lately in the occu- 
pation of a French club. Built in 1738 fora 
certain Mr. Hickford, this room was, for 35 
years, one of the most fashionable resorts of 
the time. During that period all the most 
famous musicians gave concerts there, and the 
long list of performers includes the Arnes, 
John Beard, Matthew Dubourg, Giardini, 
Frasi, Galli, Cuzzoni, Bartholomon, Festing, 
Wilhelm Cramer, Muzio Clementi, Abel, 
Johann Christian Bach, and many others 
whose names are still remembered among 
musicians. Mozart was advertised to make 
his first appearance at Hickford’s Room, and, 
though this was prevented by his illness, he 
made his last public appearance there before 
leaving England in 1765. This fact alone 
gives the room a great interest. The room is 
built out at the back of one of the few Georgian 
houses still left in Brewer Street, and, except- 
ing that a former exit into Windmill Street 
has been closed up, is apparently in its 
original condition. 


’ 

Heluo Librorum. 
Under this heading we give some notes of books 

velating to music, with approximate prices. 
Silkirk. Songs and Ballads for the People, 
Original and Select; fcap. 8vo, h. calf. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1853. 6s. 6d. 
Songs and Ballads, Ancient, Descriptive, 
Moral, Pastoral, Sea, Scottish, etc.; 18mo, 
woodcuts, h. calf. Stourport, N.p. 4s. 6d. 
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Tetrazzini. 


Mme. Tetrazzini came to London unknown 
and unheralded. It was a breathless moment 
when the new diva began Violetta’s first great 
aria, ‘Ah! Fors e lui.’ When the bird-like 
notes began to fill the air—not cold and colour- 
less, but full of human warmth and tender 
sentiment—the triumph was already a fore- 
gone conclusion. The height was reached in 
‘Sempre libera degg’io.’ Like the notes of a 
blackbird were the trills in the opening phrase 
of this famous song, while the final passage, 
of which we give the score, was a veritable 
triumph. The top E flat was sustained with 
a freedom and fulness that spoke of the 
emai of the singer’s vocal compass. 
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Auction Prices. 


N Wednesday, 4th December, 1907, at 

Messrs. Glendining & Co.’s Galleries, 

No. 7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, 

W., a successful sale of musical instruments 

took place. We append some of the prices. 
Violins by— 

Carlo Tononi £15 10s., Florenus Guidantus 
£8 tos., Italian violin £7 15s., labelled Andreas 
Guarnerius £7 7s., old Italian violin £10, 
Honoré Derazey £8 10s., Charles and Samuel 
Thompson £5 7s. 6d., Odone £7 15s., Joannes 
Gagliano £28 1os., Matthias Thir £7 15s. 
Nicolas Gagliano £18 tos., Giofredo Cappa, 
with Mr. F. W. Chanot’s certificate, £28, 
Gagliano £7 15s., Andrea Guarnerius £ 14 Ios., 
Matthias Albani £7 1os., Ballestrieri £7 15s., 
Andreas Amati £29, Jacobo Brandini £10, 
P. de Philippi £7 1os., attributed to Nicolas 
Amati £18 tos., Lorenzo Carcassi £9 55s., 
Giovanni Grancino £27 1os., J. B. Ceruti 
£12 1os., attributed to Silvestre £9 10s. 
Egidius Kloz £8 15s., Nicolas Gagliano £38, 
old Italian violin £15, Pressenda £6 15s., 

A fine old Italian viola £20. 

A handsome old violoncello £5 15s. A 
very fine old violoncello, probably Brescian, 


£13: 


On Thursday, the 5th December, at the 
rooms of Puttick & Simpson, 47, Leicester 
Square, W.C., we have to record the follow- 
ing prices :— 

Violin Bows by— 

W. E. Hill & Sons £1 gs., Lupot £1 Ios., 
Tourte £1 15s., James Tubbs £2 17s. 6d., 
Voirin £2 2s., two silver mounted, one by W. 
Tubbs £1 2s., Peccate £3 7s. 6d., Francois 
Tourte, with Messrs. Hart’s guarantee, 
f1o 10s., Tourte £12, Francois Tourte 
£5 5s.,a similar bow £8 tos., Dodd £1 Is., 
Jas. Tubbs £1 15s., Corsby 1gs., Jas. Tubbs 


oy. 
- Violins by— 


Antonius Stradivarius £410, Antonius 
Stradivarius £450, Antonius Stradivarius, 
with guarantee of Mr. G. A. Chanot, £400, 
Sebastian Bernardel £15 10s., Carlo Tononi 
£20, Gagliano £18, Mathias Albani £10 Ios., 
attributed to Nicolaus Amati £10, labelled 
Storioni £31, Vincenzo Panormo, with Mr. 
Joseph Chanot’s guarantee, £ zo, Lété £11 11s., 
R. Barbe £4, Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, with 
guarantee of Messrs. W. E. Hill & Son, £43, 
Joannes Tononi £26, labelled Amati £38, 
Landolphi £22, labelled J. B. Guadagnini 
£125, a ditto £30, a ditto £12, Mathias 
Albani £8, Joannes Gagliano £20, Andreas 
Guarnerius £328, Petrus Guarnerius £20, 
Matteo Goffriller £64, Vincenzo Panormo 
£31, Giofredus Cappa, with Messrs. W. 
E. Hill & Son’s guarantee, £40, G. F. 
Pressenda £56, Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu 
£285, Joseph Guadagnini £48, Lorenzo 
Guadagnini, bow by Tubbs, Messrs. Hart & 
Son guarantee, £ 40, JeromeAmati £ 48, ]oannes 
Gagliano £42, Nicolaus Amati £60, 
Guadagnini £50, Gagliano £19, Gioffredo 
Cappa, guaranteed by Messrs. Hart & 
Son, £140, Peter Guarnerius £29, J. B. 
Gabrielli £40, Nicholas Gagliano £49, old 
Italian violin £ 45, Lorenzo Storioni, guaranteed 
by Messrs. Hart & Son, £75, Nicolas Gagliano 
£33, Cappa £28, Lorenzo Guadagnini £38, 
Andreas Guarnerius £ 22. 

Violas by— 

Joannes Guadagnini £21, John Betts (with 
two bows) £7. 
Cellos by— 

David Techler £20, Davia Tecchler, 
guaranteed by Messrs. Hart & .Son, £56, 
Pique, guaranteed by Messrs. Hart & Son, 
£76,old Italian’cello £ 31, William Forster £ 40. 

A fine Italian Double Bass, by Gasparo 
da Sald £20. 

A double action Gothic Harp by Erard £ 29. 

The Auction Prices reported in our last 
issue, were those recorded at the sale held by 
Messrs. Glendining & Co. 
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Bows for Stringed Instruments. 


By MAURICE McLEOD. 
(Continued from p. 87). 

However, Michelagnolo, who died in 1564, has given a careful representation of a bows 
being played on a nine-stringed lute by a man, in his marvellous decorations to the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, called ‘ Dettaglio del Parnaso.’ This bow we may take to be accurate, as 
Michelagnolo, with all his colossal genius, was not above being exceeding observant of small 
things. This bow has a nut, and it is very like the early seventeenth century bows. 

* But concerning the want of accuracy, which is the rule rather than exception amongst 
painters, sculptors and enamellers, one has only to turn to a recent ‘Studio’ and examine the 
beautiful reproduction of an enamelled plaque by Alexander Fisher to see a bow which in its 
turn takes us back three or four hundred years, and at the Royal Academy, where so many 
hundreds of the public give themselves an annual headache, the same callous disregard of 
facts is conspicuously in evidence, under the excuse of artists’ laziness—I mean licence! 

I have, therefore, endeavoured to differentiate between obvious carelessness in bows as 
drawn and those which show some observance and evidence of accuracy. These latter may 
be assumed to have some historical interest. 

In the thirteenth century a charming representation of a bow is given in a picture by 
that refined and accurate painter Cimabue, in the national collection at the Pitti Palace, 
Florence. This bow is extremely elegant, and it is to be regretted that the part under the 
hand cannot be seen, as a view of this might have given a new turn to all the arguments, 
now indulged in, about the nut and tension of the hair. 

In the fourteenth century Barnabas de Modena (1374) has painted for us an interesting 
type, which is given in Heron-Allen’s work * Violin-Making ;’ but in this drawing the artist 
has evidently forgotten to put a small block or stiffening piece to give the curved effect to 
the hair. Without it the hair must have been pulled straight and the bow been useless. 

The great Venetian Giovanni Bellini (1428—1516), in one of his wonderful representa- 
tions of the Madonna and Saints (at Venice), shows a little charming angel in the foreground 
playing a large lute with a long elegant bow, somewhat like that above-mentioned of Cimabue, 
which is typical of this period. 

At Perugia, in the church dedicated to SS. Andrea and Bernardino, are small panels 
carved in low relief, and, in two of them, angels are shown playing on four-stringed Lutes 
with bows. One of these is of the type common about fourteen hundred, but the other has 
quite a lengthy handle, not unlike a small parasol handle with a knob.! 

In the fifteenth century, with improvements in bowed instruments generally, we find 
corresponding though slight evidences of a wish to improve the playing medium, the bow. 

Melozzo da Forli, in his exquisite picture of an angel ‘ playing the violin’ (really a lute), 
which is in the Vatican, shows a very ‘ bombé’ bow, which the angel holds by a leather 
(apparently) finger, which receives the hair and covers the end of the bow. No doubt the 
bow figured in Raphael’s ‘ Crowning of the Virgin,’ also in the Vatican, depicts a similar 
bow, but the hand happens to cover the larger part of the nut-end. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century, when books were first printed, it is possible to 
tread on safer ground, and with the advent of the violin proper, in the following century, a 
much closer grip of the subject is obtainable. Notably because books were written, which 
still exist, describing the instruments and, incidentally, the bows then in use. As the early 
printed books provide a practically unworked field of research, I propose to describe a few 
examples of bows given in such as have come under my notice during a long acquaintance 
with incunabula. 


1 See Saint-George’s The Bow, p. 20, for one somewhat similar. 
(To be continued). 
Our Illustration is Plate IV ; Plates II and III ave to follow in due course. 
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‘The Violinist.’ 


Zimbalist. 


By A. R. 
O* December oth, at the Queen’s Hall, 
I 


vangham Place, Efrem Zimbalist made 

his first bow to a critical London 
audience, under the concert-direction of Karl 
Junkermann. We have certainly not been 
more electrified since the advent of Mischa 
Elman. 

The programme was skilfully arranged if 
we except the cutting-up of the last item; 
We would willingly have heard it all from so 
fine a player. 








Overture ..-» ‘Oberon’ (1878) ite Weber 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Concerto for Violin (1879) ... 

ZIMBALIST 


Tchaikovsky 


Ton Dichtung ‘Don Juan’ (1889) ... Strauss 
LonpON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Suite for Violin, A minor (1890) 
(With Piano Accompaniment). 
ZIMBALIST. 


.. Sinding 


Symphonie Espagnole (1875)... ene Lalo 
(1, 4 and 5 Movements). 
ZIMBALIST. 


Mr. Landon Ronald conducted the orchestra 
with marked effect, and seemed to give a new 
vitality to old Weber’s overture. The great 
concerto of Tchaikovsky (1840-93) was the 
supreme test for the young virtuoso, and, as 
he is a pupil of Leopold Auer, of St. Peters- 
burg, who is facile princeps in his interpretation 
of this masterpiece, much was expected. 
Also, Elman’s performances (not to mention 
Kreisler’s) were fresh in our memories, so the 
standard of criticism was not a mean one. 
The audience greeted Zimbalist’s performance 
with a tremendous ovation, which was 
spontaneous and wholly deserved. It was a 
veritable triumph, for whether we criticized 
his interpretation, his breadth, his lyrical 
sense, his technique or his tone, at every point 
the critic owned to disarmament. As with 
Elman, we quite forgot to notice that he.was 
a mere lad during the performance, which is 
tantamount to saying that he is a mature 
artist. Needless to say, he was recalled time 
after time, but wisely refused to play again 
just then. 

Those who know the work, understand its 
colossal difficulties, but for the benefit of 
those wha do not, a few remarks concerning 
it may be valuable. 
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The concerto (op. 35), begun in 1878, was 
originally dedicated to Leopold Auer, who 
had the MS. for some time, but could not 
bring himself to perform it, regarding it then 
as too difficult, and Tchaikovsky substituted 
the name of Adolph Brodsky for that of Auer 
(Dr. Brodsky is now, by the way, head of the 
Manchester College of Music), who introduced 
the work on December 4th, 1879, at a 
Philharmonic Concert at Vienna, conducted 
by Dr. Richter. It received a doubtful 
welcome, and Hanslick’s criticism—now no 
longer a danger to the work—may be quoted 
with amusement. ‘ The violinist, A. Brodsky, 
was ill-advised to make his first appearance 
before the Viennese public with this work. 
The Russian composer Tchaikovsky, certainly 
possesses no commonplace talent, but rather 
one which is forced, and which, labouring 
after genius, produces results which are 
tasteless and lacking in discrimination. Such 
examples as we have heard of his music 
(with the exception of the flowing and piquant 
quartet in D), offer a curious combination of 
originality and crudeness, of happy ideas and 
wretched affectations. This is also the case 
as regards his latest long and pretentious 
violin concerto. For a time it proceeds in a 
regular fashion ; it is musical and not without 
inspiration, then crudeness gains the upper 
hand, and reigns to the end of the first move- 
ment. The violin is no longer played, but 
rent asunder, beaten black and blue (sic). 
Whether it is actually possible to give clear 
effect to these hair-raising difficulties, I do not 
know, but I am sure Herr Brodsky in trying 
to do so, made us suffer martyrdom. as well as 
himself. The adagio, with its tender, chronic 
sadness, calmed and charmed us once more, 
but it breaks off suddenly, only to be followed 
by a finale which plunges us into the brutal, 
deplorable merriment of a Russian holiday 
carousal. We see savages, vulgar faces, hear 
course oaths and smell fusel oil. Friedrich 
Fischer, describing lascivious paintings, once 
said there-were pictures *‘ one could see stink.”’ 
Tchaikovsky's violin concerto brings us face 
to face for the first time with the revolting 
idea, may there also not be musical composi- 
tions which we can hear stink ? Naturally, 
such an unfair and inaccurate criticism 
wounded the composer deeply, and he was 
exceedingly grateful to Brodsky for introduc- 
ing it, nearly two years after publication. 
Indeed, Tchaikovsky knew this criticism all 
his life by heart. We cannot help thinking 
that the whole episode must be one of keen 
regret to the master of Mischa Elman and 


* Life and Letters of P. I. Tchaikorsky, pp. 414-5. 
Translated by Mrs. Newmark Lane, London, 1906. 
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Zimbalist. As  Hanslick’s criticism also 
might convey the impression that Brodsky 
had played the work indifferently, it may be 
added that he was recalled three times after 
the hissing had been silenced by the applause. 
Of ten criticisms, only two were sympathetic. 

Zimbalist conquered all these difficulties, 
not only with consumnate ease, but with 
exceptional accuracy, even in the most rapid 
passages, and with the most exquisite lyrical 
lelicacy. The ‘Canzonetta’ Zimbalist played 
in such a way, that no one could doubt his 
own joy at the perfect poem, and the orchestra 
aided and abetted him in the most sympathetic 
manner. The original middle movement 
displeased the composer, and he published it 
as a separate piece. Op. 42, No. 18, sub- 
stituted this ‘ Canzonetta.’ 

The last movement, which is a very rapid 
kind of rondo, interspersed with a beautiful 
folk-tone, was most delightfully played, and 
Zimbalist received a most hearty reception. 

Strauss’ ‘ Don Juan’ is an interesting _piece 
of programme music, and it was well rendered, 
but will it live? We are somewhat reminded 
of Sidaner’s pictures by it. 

Sinding’s Suite in A minor is a charming 
work. ‘The first movement shows a strong 
Bach influence. ‘The adagio is a fine lament, 
and the last movement rushes along like a 
merry stream. Zimbalist favoured us with 
an encore after this. 

Zimbalist wound up his concert by the 
well-known Symphonic Espagnole of Lalo, a 
composer whom ‘Tchaikovsky not only 
appreciated, but was influenced by. Hesays, 
writing to Madame von Meck of this 
symphony, ‘ The work has given me great 
enjoyment. It is so fresh and light, and 
contains piquant rhythms and melodies which 
are beautifully harmonized. It resembles 
many other works of the modern French 
school, with which | am acquainted. Like 
Leo Délibes and Brizet, Lalo is careful to 
avoid all that is voutiniey; seeks new forms 
without trying to be profound, and is more 
concerned with musical beauty than with 
tradition, as are the German.’ The work is 
really a Suite based on Spanish folk-songs, 
and was introduced by Senor Sarasate at 
Paris, on February 7th, 1875. 

We have never heard it played better, and 
wished it had been played entire, instead of 
only three out of the five movements. The 
performance was encored, and Zimbalist 
played a delicate little trifle by Hubay, in the 
most bewitching manner. 

We congratulate the artist on captivating 
the notoriously cold British public at his first 
venture. He may safely multiply — this 


by four if he wishes to put this reception on a 
comparative basis with those which he has 
received on the Continent, and he will bear 
in mind that it was Dr. Joachim’s opinion that 
the English ear is more delicate and suscep- 
tible than the German, and therefore he should 
be proud of real triumph. 

If only he had had an instrument with a 
finer breadth of tone, and an E string which 
was precisely true harmonically, we believe 
his performance would have eclipsed all 
recent efforts. 





Ysaye. 

It was curious to find a programme of a 
symphony concert by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra without a symphony; but the 
usual procedure was departed from on 
November 30th, owing tothe presence of M. 
Eugene Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, 
who, after many years’ absence, was prevailed 
upon to make his reappearance in London. 
The concert was devoted to works for the 
violin, and with such a magnificent artist to 
interpret them, it was not surprising to find 
the hall filled to overflowing. M. Ysaye was 
first heard in the beautiful concerto (No. 3) 
by Mozart. This he played with delicacy and 
charm, and brought out the sparkling beauties 
of the music. After a performance by the 
orchestra of the newly-discovered Viennese 
dances by Beethoven, M. Ysaye introduced a 
new violin concerto by a Hungarian composer, 
Emmanuel Moor. He then played that 
masterpiece among concertos, the Beethoven 
in D. In this the full strength of his powers 
was put forth, and he made the music glow 
with life and vigour. 
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Violinists’ Letters. 


From Mr. Edward Heron Allen’s 
Collection. 
Edited by OLGA RACSTER. 
No. 2. NICOLO PAGANINI. 


HE ability to build upon old themes is well 
exemplified in the numerous works on 
Nicolo Paganini, which have appeared 

from time to time. Much has been put forth 
with a measure of truthfulness; much has 
been outrageously imagined; certainly more 
has been discovered concerning Paganini’s 
life and character than there ever was to 
discover. A whirlwind of pens have cast 
sensational rumours in every direction, until 
the very name suggests something demoniacal. 
In direct contradiction to the provokers of the 
fabulous, his letters breathe the most human 
attributes from every line. When we turn to 
them all the false flummery of hear-say fades; 
the barrier of supernaturalism becomes a mere 
flimsy advertisement, and we welcome the 
highly nervous, magnetic creature who stands 
before us. At last we may forget the great 
artist, and freely admire the boundless endu- 
rance and perseverance, the tact, charity, and 
tender love, which strew themselves through- 
out the pages of the man’s life. Emotional, 
impulsive, we find him now and then consumed 
with self-satisfaction. ‘The night before last,’ 
he writes his lifelong friend, the lawyer Germi, 
from Carlsruhe in December, 1829, ‘1 gave a 
concert at the theatre guaranteed by his 
Highness the Duke for 150 /owis d'or. The 
effect of my playing was so magical that it 
made the most exalted personages, even the 
most gentle women, go wild.’ Then, in a 
deeply despondent mood he addresses his 
friend from Prague, where the attacks of his 
enemies had caused him profound mortifica- 
tion: ‘1 do no one any harm, but those who 
don’t know me describe me as a most 
avaricious, execrable man.’ Now-and-again 
he bubbles over with boyish mirth, tells his 
friend he is making more money than he 
knows what to do with, and asks him if he 
cares for ‘artificial fireworks,’ but, the thought 
of his little son Achille sobers him immediately 
after, and he cries out from the depths of his 
paternal love, ‘But no, I have a son, and ! 
pray heaven to preserve him to me?’ 

To children Paganini was all his life a 
species of ‘ patron saint.’ The memory of his 
own childhood’s sufferings formed a bond of 
sympathy between himself and all young 
things, and the cupidity, of which he was so 
freely accused, was certainly absent where 
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they were concerned. ‘When you pay 
Paganini his fee,’ advised a friend to Mrs. 
Sala—who had engaged the Italian violinist 
for one of her Brighton concerts for the small 
fee of twenty-five guineas—‘ take your little 
boy with you.’ So George Augustus Sala 
accompanied his mother to the old ‘Ship’ hotel 
one morning, and found himself in the presence 
of the great man, who was seated at breakfast. 
The small trembling boy noticed that the face 
before him was very pale, that his eyes were 
quick and black, that his hair fell in long 
strands over his shoulders, that his neck was 
extraordinarily long, and that his feet were 
amazingly large. He saw his mother count 
out the exact amount of the fee from her 
slender store, he saw the violinist gather it to 
him with a claw-like action of the hand, and, 
as he turned to follow his mother from the 
room, he heard Paganini say: ‘A nice little 
boy; but times are hard.” Then he heard 
him call after him more loudly: ‘Stop, little 
boy, stop, and take this, it will buy you a 
cake.’ He thrust a crumpled ball of paper 
into the child’s hand—in reality a fifty-pound 
Bank of England note—and literally bolted 
from the room. 

The glamour of Paganini’s renown was a 
never-failing attraction to women, and the 
extraordinarily emotional character of his 
art—which moved all classes of society 
alike—fascinated and influenced them power 
fully. In his letters to his friend Germi he 
frequently alludes quite simply to this, or 
that, love affair, or remarks that ‘the women 
were wild over me,’ or, ‘1 must give another 
concert to please the ladies, who are wild over 
me.’ Women sought him out and lavished 
favours upon him, yet his marriage projects, 
though frequent, were unavailing, partly from 
his dislike to anything in the form of a tie, and 
partly from the jealous watchfulness of 
Antonia Bianchi, who mounted guard over 
the best years of his life. Writing from 
Naples in 1821 he says, with all a lover’s 
ardour, ‘At.last | have resolved to follow the 
dictates of my heart and of my station, and 
take a wife, an amiable girl, she is of a most 
respectable family. She unites beauty with a 
strict education, and she has truly touched 
my heart; though she has no dower, yet am I 
content to live in happiness with her.’ He 
reserves the joy of introducing his Venus to 
his friend until after his marriage, and entreats 
him to conceal his—Paganini’s—real age in 
the necessary documents he desires him to 
send. Also, he tactfully overcomes his 
mother’s inability to affix her signature to the 
same by instructing, ‘that when she goes to 
the notary to execute the deed of consent, 
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she must tie up the thumb of her right hand, 
and when asked to sign the document she 
must answer that she has a whitlow on that 
finger; look you, my friend, in this way we 
shall save our bacon.’ Equally well contrived 
was the ruse which gifted his mother with 
faultless caligraphy but a few years later, and 
caused the publication of a letter trom her to 
her son for the humiliation of his enemies. 
Ingenious and alert as Paganini was in 
worldly affairs, he was pliant to docility in the 
hands of a woman. For fourteen years 

except for a few feeble attempts to end the 
connection—he lived an infelicitous life with 


Antonia Bianchi, until the violence of her 
temper brought the climax of complete 


separation in Germaay. He arrived in 
Vienra in March accompanied by his little son 


Achille—who was then two years of age—and 
Antonia Bianchi, the mother of his son. On 


the 29th he made his début at the K. K. 
Kedoutansaale—three days after poor Franz 
Schubert had given his first and last concert 
in the same city, and thought himself fortunate 
in clearing thirty pounds. Paganini’s success 
was immediate and overwhelming. The 
German critics piled high their adjectives, and 
even proclaimed that the Bianchi sang an aria 
of Par’s ‘well, and with good taste.’ The 
whole town was seized with a paroxysm of 
admiration. The Emperor attended his 
concerts, appointed him one of his chamber- 
musicians—free from the usual fees of office 

and sent hima handsome gold snuff-box set 
with brilliants. ‘he chief magistrate decorated 
him with the gold medal of St. Salvadore, and 
a special medal bearing the violinist’s profile 
in relief and the inscription Nicolau Paganini 
Vindoliona, 1828, on one side, while on the 
back his Guarnerious violin was depicted 
lying upon an open music-book which revealed 
the theme of his ‘ Bell rondo’ and the words 
‘Perituris Sonis Peritura Gloria,’ was 
struck in his honour. Hats, sticks, gloves, 
scents, were named after him. The Theatre 
au dey Wein produced a musical comedy 
entitled Der Falsche Virtuose, oder das concerto 
auf der G saite (The counterfeit virtuoso, or 
the concerto on the G string), of which the 
overture and incidental parts were skilfully 
made up of the principal themes of Paganini’s 
compositions, interlarded with popular airs. 
Finally he even eclipsed the giraffe—a present 


non 


from the Pasha of Egypt to the Emperor of 


Austria—whose arrival had previously created 
such a sensation that the tradespeople had 
ticketed their choicest wares ‘a la giraffe.” The 
effect of all this adulation on the hero of the 
hour is found in the little half-ironic outbursts 
of self-esteem with which he favours his friend 
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Germi. Writing in July, 1828, after an iliness 
that had prevented him from complying with 
the request of the Archduchess Marie Louise 
to play before her, he continues: ‘The desire 
to hear me again always increases. How 
many Paganinis, think you, there are in the 
world? I don’t think it consistent with utility 
or glory to perform in small places; so I shall 
pass in August through Munich, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Cher- 
bourg, Paris, and then on to London for the 
April of next year.’ After his separation from 
the Bianchi and the decision of the Vienna 
tribunal which secured him the complete 
direction of his son, his letters abound in 
affectionate allusions to him. ‘ He has become 
most amiable, from his quick sense and spirit 
which is now manifesting itself,’ he writes 
proudly of him from Carlsbad. 

At Munich Paganini was crowned by Stuntz 
the Kapellmeister at his last concert, while 
eulogistic odes were showered upon him from 
every part of the hall. Each successive town 
he visited greeted him with some _ special 
honour. At Frankfort he realized a thousand 
pounds out of his four concerts. At Kénigs- 
berg his one concert brought him about three 
hundred and thirty pounds, an unpretedented 


sum in the annals of Kénigsberg music. 
Everywhere money and artistic triumphs 


greeted him, with the exception of Prague, 
where a reaction set in after his first enthusi- 
astic reception. Here he was most despondent, 
partly from the effects of ill-health and partly 
from the pride of the townspeople, who con- 
sidered it a point of etiquette never to praise 
that which Vienna admired. There was an 
artistic rivalry between the towns which even 
Paganini’s genius could not break down. For 
three weeks the unfortunate artist was com- 
pelled to remain in its antagonistic atmosphere, 
confined to his room after an operation per- 
formed on his jawbone by the eminent doctors 
Krimblholz and Mirshardt. Suffering and 
alone, Paganini’s thoughts reverted many a 
time to his warm-hearted friends in Vienna, 
and as soon as he was able to shake the dust 
of the hated city from his feet, he travelled to 
Dresden, and from there he wrote to his friend 
Signor Eugeno Chiari, as in our plate and of 
which we give a translation as follows :— 
Dresden, 

10th February, 1829. 
Dearest Friend, 

Your kind complaint concerning the brevity 
of my letter of which you speak, is a new 
proof added to the many which you have 
already given me of your friendship. The 
hurry in which I wrote arose from the pain in 
my eyes which already tormented me. At 
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Sale or Exchange. 


Trade advertisements ave inserted in this column 
on the distinct understanding that they ave marked 
‘Trade. Charges to— 

Our readers, 6d. for 24 words or less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 

The Trade, 6d. for 12 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 2 words. 

Address, The Sanctuary Press, No 11, Cursitor 
Street, E.C. 

For Sale, an extremely fine example of Joseph 
Guarnerius’ (filius Andrea) violins. This instrument 
is perfect in every respect, and is equal to the finest 
Strad. violin. Price {gooonly. The ideal instrument 
for an artiste. Fully guaranteed. Box 70. 


Viola by Gagliano, good tone. Price £27. Box 86. 


Fine toned Violin, soloinstrument. £21, or exchange 
for first-class typewriter. Box 13. 

Violin of fine quality, labelled Joseph Guarnerius 
(possibly by a pupil of his, but might be genuine). 
fas. Box ¥. 


Answers 


to Correspondents. 
The Editor will be pleased to answer questions 


in anyway relating to music, the string world or its 
personalities. All letters to—The Editor, ‘ The 
Cremona,’ No. 11, Cursitory Street, E.C. 


Nemo (Islington)—It is no evidence of a bad book 
that it is ‘remaindered,’ e.g. Fitzgerald's ‘Omar.’ 

A. G. (Newhaven)—-Why change the bow if it suits 
you? Every Tourte is not a gem. Still, if you 
must change, we recommend D. Peccate or 
Voirin of the old makers. 

E. N. C. (N. Shields)—-We cannot trace a maker of 
the name ‘Guersini.’ Are you sure it is not 
‘Guersan ’ ? 

3. G. (Woolwich)—Theoldenquiry. Your instrument 
is almost certainly not by Stradivari. Thousands 
are sold yearly with facsimile labels. 

L. B. (Brighton)—Try Svendsen’s ‘ Romance’ or 
Vieuxtemps ‘ Réverie,’ both published by 
Augener at 1/- each 

(Two or three answers are held over for want of 
space. Anonymous letters receive no consideration). 
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FINE ART BINDING of every description. 


Repairs carefully made. 


All kinds of Binding undertaken. 


Every care taken. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


A Volume of Verse 
BY A 


Rancher and 
~<A Cowboy. 


Written with remarkable power. 


Price - 1/- Nett, Post Free. 





Subscription .for the ‘Cremona,’ 


Vol. II, Year 1908, NOW DUE, 





We undertake the 
Binding of the Thirteen 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 


EIGHTEEN 
BOOKLETS 


Containing the quintessence of the world’s wisdom for 
One Shilling down and no further dues or pay- 
ments. This is specially offered to ‘The Cremona’ readers. 
Orders must be sent direct. Such an exceptional offer 
does not permit of indirect dealings. You simply send 
a postal order for ONE SHILLING and you will receive 
in return 18 Booklets of. . 


THE PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 


including Marcus Aurelius, Mazzini, Epictetus, Rousseau, 

Socrates, Browne, Mohammed, Shelley, Carlyle, Thoreau, 

Tolstoy, St. Augustine, Swift, Swedenborg, Bacon, 
Spinoza, Montaigne, Plato. 





This is no scheme for committing you in the 
dark to weekly or monthly payments. One 


Shilling completes the purchase. 








go@- A Library for One Shilling. Wg 


This exceptional offer will probably not be made again 
to ‘The Cremona’ readers. Orders will be executed in 
the order of their arrival until the stock is exhausted. 
It is a case of ‘first come first served.’ Money received 
after stock is cleared will be immediately refunded. 


Orders to be sent direct to C. W. DANIEL, 11, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., mentioning 
* TheeCremona.’ 





BUY THIS and you buy a LAUGH. 


*‘ Humorous and amusing ; a good book for holiday 
reading.’ (Scotsman) 
‘The production of a 2oth Century /Esop of 


marked ability. The form is strictly traditional but 
the spirit is thoroughly modern, and in very many of 
the little stories the combination is so artistically 
effected as to be altogether charming.’ ; 

(Nottingham Guardian) 


FABLES 


AND 


THINGS FABULOUS 


By 
JOHN HYNDE COTTON. 


ONE SHILLING NETT. 
London: 


C. W. DANIEL, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
OFFER. 




















People get tired of making monthly 
payments for books long after the 
latter have worn out their welcome, 
if not themselves. The offer here 
made is one which completely re- 
verses schemes involving you in 
monthly payments. It is proposed 
instead to make YOU 





A Monthly Gift - - - 


----e-e of Literature 





for as long as you like—one year, 
three years, or for life. You make 
one payment down (small or large, 
as you like), and receive in return 
at once books to more than the 
value. You will also be. put on 
the list for receiving a monthly gift. 
The offer in fact is to send you a 
magazine every month for nothing. 
You are not asked to buy in the 
dark. Send first FOUR PENNY 
STAMPS to the Publisher, and he 
will send you the July issue of 
“THE OPEN ROAD” (64 pp. and 
cover), and a prospectus telling you 
all about the gift. The information 
can only be obtained direct. *% 








LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, 
11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
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Prague I underwent a painful operation for a 
diseased bone in the mouth. I madea very 
slow recovery, but courage and _ patience 
brought me into port. Achille is always well, 
and has the good fortune to please everyone 
in everything, and the ladies dispute over 
him; he keeps in good health and is my con- 
solation. Have you seen how these papers 
speak of me? The honourable reception | 
had at court, the kindness which all the most 
distinguished persons showed me, the festivals 
of the Italians, who are numerous, and the 
benevolence of the public, have made me 
spend more time in this city than I had 
intended, but it has, for the reasons stated, 
passed without my perceiving it. I start for 
Berlin to-morrow by way of Leipzic. 

I thank you for having enquired again for 
the small objects I left in my landlady’s house; 
small losses: I have already replaced them! 

From my friend Mr. Fradl I have never 
had one letter, and that pains me much, 
because I count him amongst my most dear 
friends. Be kind enough to greet him from 
me, and recommend him to me at Berlin, and 
do you send me your news there. It is a 
privilege for me to be able to show myself 
there. 

Your most obedient and most 
affectionate friend, 
NicoLo PAGANINI. 

Efforts to identify the Signor Fradl of whom 
Paganini speaks in such terms of affection have 
proved futile. Equally unavailing was the 
attempt to discover the personality of Signor 
Eugeno Chiari to whom the above letter is 
addressed. It is just possible, however, that 
he was the father of Johann Ch. Chiari, an 
eminent surgeon and professor at the Royal 
Josephs Academy in Vienna, who died of 
cholera in 1854. Whether this was Paganini’s 
friend or not one is left for the present to sur- 
mise. ‘Time effaces with a clumsy hand, now 
and again, and leaves us jagged ends to piece 
together as we can. ‘The letter alone reveals 
Paganini’s affectionate remembrance of his 
Pragiatissimo amica, and unfolds once again 
the kindly disposition, courage, and modesty 
of the great violinist, of whom it was said that 
he had ‘nothing in common with other players 
but the violin and the bow.’ 


Joseph Joachim. 
By HORACE W. PETHERICK. 
(Continued from page 113.) 


It must be noted that Joseph Joachim was 
yet but a youth, not more than 16 years of 
age, and that probably such a young leader of 
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quartettes, in which the greatest performers of 
the day were engaged, had never been heard 
of before, and the circumstance was unique. 
Possibly it may remain so, as the great out- 
pour of ‘ wonder children’ of late years seems 
not to have included in the ranks a great 
quartette leader. The qualifications necessary 
for this position are on a higher level than 
those of young prodigies, who may have been 
in a sense ‘crammed’ for each public per- 
formance, and when afterwards they are 
thrown upon their own resources, often fail 
and find themselves eventually relegated to 
the rear. Joseph Joachim, growing to a 
vigorous manhood, became everywhere recog- 
nized as a leader whether of chamber or 
orchestral music. His reputation grew apace. 
His knowledge increased as his general educa- 
tion continued. He was gradually acquiring 
mastery over other languages besides his own 
native one. 

Other intellectual pursuits received his 
attention, and thus with his musical yenius, 
he was brought into contact with the learned 
wherever he might be staying. 

But nothing interfered with his progress 
onwards to the position that was acknowledged 
by all to be his by right—the master violinist 
of Europe. 

He revisited England again and again until 
it became, as he called it, ‘ his second home.’ 

Fame marched with him wherever he went, 
the music lovers of London seemed to be un- 
able to get along without him; hisre-appearance 
at the classical concerts, known among musical 
people as the ‘ Morning Pops,’ at the late St. 
James’s Hall, year after year, being greeted 
with uproarious applause. It must be fresh 
in the memory of many, those few minutes 
before the commencement, the lights being 
turned higher suddenly, when the buzz of 
talkers among the assembled audience became 
hushed, then a few light clear notes in an 
ascending scale were heard from the opening 
of the ‘artists’ room,’ a few steps below at the 
side of the platform, and the announcement 
was thus made of the approach of the great 
violinist. A minute or so later the master, 
followed by his confréres of the evening, 
ascended the steps with his Stradivari under 
his arm, bowing to all around, the applause 
tremendous at first, gradually lessened, and 
the quartette party took their seats at the 
desks. 

Sometimes the first touch of the music was 
delayed for an instant by the rustling of the 
dresses of the late arrivals, and until this had 
in a measure subsided it was not possible to 
begin. 

I remember that years before, when that 
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great violinist Vieuxtemps was leading, the 
same circumstances occurred; that artist was 
very exacting in respect of the strictest silence 
being observed before he would sound a note. 

Although Joseph Joachim was so identified 
with quartettes at St. James’s Hall, in the 
‘Monday Pops’ programme there was always 
the expectation of hearing a_ solo inserted 
inthe programme. At other large towns in 
england besides London he was almost as 
familiar, with or without his quartette party. 
In addition to all these were the private con- 
certs, or ‘at homes,’ given by wealthy patrons 
of music in the upper circles. 

(To be continued). 


Music Salon. 

We should be pleased to give any of our 
friends or readers special information of a 
beautiful salon in the West End, fitted with 
electric light and artistically decorated. It is 
a large salon, and there is a grand piano. 
Musical societies, amateur and professional, 
can obtain the use of it on very reasonable 
terms. Anyone wishing to give a musical 
reception, at home, entertainment or a private 
critique performance, will find this salon of 
exceptional value, as it is specially arranged 
for the purpose. We should like to see our 
musical societies, such as the Oxford and 
Cambridge Musical, etc., housed in this way. 
Apply for all information to ‘Salon,’ c/o The 
Editor. 


Impressions. 
By INCOGNITA. 


I.—That the love-making between Jacque 
Thibaud and his violin is as delightful to 
witness as his playing is to hear, and that his 
insinuating touch invests small pieces with a 
winning beauty and interest difficult to 
surpass. 

1i.—That it is ‘harp and harper, touch 
and tone’ between Max Fiedler and_ his 
orchestra, and that his version of Tchaikovsky's 
‘17812’ Overture, beat the record for frantic 
vigour, at the Albert Hall on November 17th ; 
also. that Smetana’s Symphonic Poem 
‘Vitava,’ at the same concert, deliciously 
pictured the source and course of the river 
Moldau, as it rushes on its way through the 
meadows of Bohemia, until it bursts into the 
cataracts of the ‘Rapids of St. Johann.’ It 
is a sort of composition that one wants to 
hear all over again the moment it is ended, 
because—to borrow a phrase from a little 
American friend—‘ It makes one feel so bad.’ 

111.—That the Bath Pump Room concerts 
have attained a_ noticeable standard of 
excellence under affable Max Heymann’s 





baton, and that Cicely Trask’s singing took 
the habitués of the Pump Room by storm 
when she appeared there last month. 

I1V.—That Godowsky is mightier than ever 
on the piano; that he looks like a priest, plays 
like a philosopher, and conveys unerring 
conviction to his fortunate hearers. 

V.—That that consumnate artist, Agnes 
Nicholls, was in grand voice at the Chappell 
Ballad Concert on the 23rd November, and 
happy in her choice of Maude Vallerie 
White’s ‘So we'll go no more a-roaming,’ 
which paints the feeling of Lord Byron’s 
verses in impeccable colours. That Backhaus 

at the same concert—exhaled raptures from 
the piano, seated on a high-backed chair, that 
gave a touch of homely unrestraint to his 
alternating flashes of weariness and vigour. 

V1.—That the modern ballad is certainly 
manufactured according to the recipe given 
by Henry C. Lunn in his ‘ Musings of a 
Musician’ (London 1846), wherein he describes 
the way to make a fashionable ballad in his 
‘ Proposals for a Musical Cookery Book,’ as 
follows :—‘ Having procured some _ words, 
pick them to pieces and pare them down to 
your liking. Then spread them out upon a 
sheet of paper, and take a handful of sweet 
passages (which all good cooks keep by them 
in a drawer), and sprinkle ‘them over the 
paper. Add as much spice as will lie upon 
two shillings, and garnish with any little 
embellishment you can think of.’ 

V1II.—That the baffled young man who 
vainly tried to propose to a girl beside us at 
an organ. recital, now, probably, shares the 
opinion of ‘ Jones’—that creation of Du 
Maurier’s pencil—who whispers to his 
innamordto at a musical ‘ At Home,’ ‘ There’s 
too much music in the world, Miss Mary! 
I should have been married iong ago if it 
hadn’t been for too much music! Whenever 
I'd screw up my pluck to the pitch of popping 
the question, somebody always begins to sing, 
and of course I had to’———— 

Chorus of Bystanders: Shshshshshsh ! 

Poor Jones is frustrated for the twelfth time. 


Our Music Folio. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of Music 
will appear. 

From Gould & Co. (25, Poland Street, 
Oxford Street, W.) we have received ‘ Minuet 
and Moto Perpetuo,’ Op. 70, No. 1 & 2, com- 
plete, by Basil Althaus, for violin and piano. 
Price 5/-. Both are charming, and the contrast 
is very pleasing playing the Minuet and Moto 
Perpetuo in succession. The latter always 
makes demands on the violinist, but there is 
nothing specially difficult in either morceau, 
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‘An Eastern Serenade,’ for violin and piano, 
by Albert Fox. A fascinating piece, both as 
to the violin solo and the rhythm of the accom- 
paniment, Moderately difficult, and will 
repay the artistic player. Price 3/- 

‘Sérénade Espagnole,’ Morceau de concert. 
For violin and piano, by Felix Borowski. 
This serenade is very effective, but needs good 
playing. It is principally in the lower 
positions for violin, though there are two 
passages in 5th and 6th positions. Price 4/- 

‘Canzone’ (Melody in C) for violin, or 
violoncello, and pianoforte, by Noel Johnson. 
Truly lovely for either solo instrument, and 
the melody is quite inseparable from its 
accompaniment which is syncopated through- 
out, the entire effect being very charming. 
Not difficult for violin or ’cello, though for the 
latter instrument the solo part is written ir 
the cello clef. Price 4/- The violin and 
‘cello parts are printed separately in each 
copy. 

We think that the ‘ Standard Violin Tutor,’ 
by Basil Althaus, will find favour, it is so 
thorough, and is both gently and comprehen- 
sively progressive. Everything is explained, 
so that the aspiring student could almost teach 
himself. The ‘Standard Violin Tutor’ is in 
two separate parts, price 2/-netteach. Part I 
could not present the study of the violin in a 
more easy or more instructive form, and 
Part II carries the student through the 
moderate to the advanced stages of violin 
playing. (Royal College Edition.) 

‘Impromptu Gracieux,’ for pianoforte, Op. 
200, No. 6, by Arnoldo Sartorio. The music 
before us is very flowing, soft, and pretty, 
alternating between the keys of Ed and Ad. 
Moderately difficult. Price 3/- 

‘La Capricciosa,’ for pianoforte, Op. 36, by 
Christian Schafer. A charming morceau, 
brilliant and effective, but difficult. Full of 
light and shade, and never failing in bright 
movement. Price 3/- 

‘Coquette’ (Air de Ballet), for pianoforte, 
by Wilfrid Sanderson, composer of the popular 
‘Chansonnette.” Very bright and attractive 
and not really difficult. Price 3/- 

‘A Sergeant-of-Horse’ (Blenheim, 1704), 
words by J. Francis Barron, music by J. Airlie 
Dix. A fine bold military song. Voice com- 
pass—No. 1, in B flat (B flat to D); No. 2, 


in C (original key, C to E). Price 2/- nett. - 


The words and melody are also printed inside 
the cover, apart from the song and accom- 
paniment, which in many cases will be found 
a convenience. 

‘Be near me,’ song (with violin accompani- 
ment ad lib). Words by Edward Teschemacher, 
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music by Gilbert Loewe, composer of the popu- 
lar song, ‘ Till Dawn.’ A serious song of love, 
entreaty, and devotion of the one soul to the 
other. And that the one may be led by the 
other, through joy or through sorrow, at last 
to the Divine. The words are both in English 
and German. The accompaniment is sug- 
gestive and adequately supporting. We again 
note the convenience of the words and melody 
being supplied on a separate sheet, and in 
this case is added (besides the old notation) 
the tonic sol-fa. The violin accompaniment 
is also on a separate sheet. There are four 
arrangements to suit the voice. No. 1, in 
D flat (C to D flat or E flat). No. 2, in E flat, 
original key (D to E flat or F). No. 3, in F 
(Eto ForG). No.4, in G (F sharp to G 
or A). Each arrangement price 2/- nett. 

From Bosworth & Co. (5, Prince’s Street, 
Oxford Street, W.) we have received ‘ Valse 
Mignonne,’ for pianoforte, by Carl Frotzler. 
A pretty valse in A major but rather chromatic. 
Price 1/6 nett. 

‘Easy Trio,’ for piano, violin and violon- 
cello (useful for teaching purposes in ensemble 
playing), composed by Ernst J. Bremner; 
with good full parts for each instrument, 
admirably printed. Price 3/- nett. 

‘Valsette’ (Op. 102, No. 1) for pianoforte, 
by Arnold Krug. An easy, but charming 
little composition of two pages. Will be found 
very pretty and useful in the home. Price 
gd. nett. 

‘Alla Marcia,’ for pianoforte, also by A. Krug 
(Op. 102, No. 2), is a quite easy and effective 
little march of four pages. Price 1/- nett. 

‘Souvenir,’ piano solo, by Franz Drdla. A 
composition that will please the advanced 
pianist. Price 2/- nett. 

Song, ‘Summer Evening’ (‘ This is the time 
when Roses blow’). Words by Florence 
Hoare, music by Eduard Lassen. The words 
are given in English and German, Voice 
compass, No. 1 (E flat to G flat). No. 2 
(C to E flat). Price 2/- nett. 


Cut Leaves. 


Chats on Violins by Oxtca Racster, with 8 
illustrations, pp. 1-222. Published by 
T. Werner Laurie in ‘The Music Lovers’ 
Library.’ 3/6 nett. 

Most readers in our pages, and for that 
matter in the musical world, know Miss 
Racster not only asa writer but as a gifted 
musical scholar. Miss Racster in early days 
took up the violin, and was trained on the 
Continent, taking all before and we believe 
the gold medal at the Conservatoire. But 
unfortunately for violin lovers, her health 
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broke down and she had to give up the cer- 

tainty of one great career for another. After 

a period of absolute rest she made a fine 

recovery, and decided to turn her attention to 

the art of writing, for which she had excep- 
tional gifts. In our pages a speaking portrait 
of her will be found. 

The work under consideration shows us the 
fiddle’s ancestors, viols and early violins, and 
then deals with the makers, a chapter on pre- 
serving and playing, with an appendix on 
Paganini. On page 69 a remarkable reason 
will be found for Stradivari’s wonderful work, 
and it is probably the real and true motive of . 
his inspiration. Money was a necessity and 
money could only be obtained by the finest of 
work. 

We reproduce some of the illustrations 
and every violin lover should possess himself 
or herself of a copy of this work, and will find 
reading for many a moment’s leisure. We 
hope in our next issue to review Miss Racster’s 
new volume ‘Chats on the Violoncello,’ the 
proof sheets of which Mr. Werner Laurie has 
courteously placed in our hands. 

Adjusting and Repairing Violins, ’Cellos, etc. by 
ARTHUR BroaD.ey. Price 1/- nett. LIllus- 
trated Preface. 1-84 pp. including index. 
Published by L. Upcott Gill, London. 

This little volume is really a valuable addi- 
tion to the practical side of the keeping, 
management and preservation of one’s instru- 
ment. It deals ably with the adjustment, 
repairing, new bass bars, soundposts, etc., and 
even with that difficult question of varnishing. 
Each instruction is clearly given in an easy 
but masterly way with illustrations, which 
admirably answer the purpose of practically 
describing the text and helping the student. 
We warmly congratulate Mr. A. Broadley on 
producing in so small a compass a book which 
every string lover should of necessity possess, 
and Messrs. Upcott Gill in securing an artist 
who, although a master, can instruct his pupils 
in the divine art of healing. 

Some Early Musical Recollections of G. Haddock. 
Third edition, 1906. Schott & Co. pp. 
1-156. 

A delightfully written book of personal 
anecdotes on people and times, rich in matters 
of interest, rich in great masters, virtuosos 
and composers, rich in lifelong friendships. 
The book is more than worth having on one’s 
shelves for its historical value, not only with 
regard to our great British violinist, but for 
what we read of Henri Vieuxtemps, of whom 
an exceptionally fine portrait is given. A list 
of G. Haddock’s works is printed at the end. 
Published by Schott & Co. and Ashdown & Co., 
foi the violin student. 
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Readers will particularly appreciate the 
Musical Verses on Beethoven by this Author. 


by ee 
the Violinist, Folia Caduca 
ERNEST ae. 
AIG U7T AN SAAT TSE 
NEWLANDSMITH, Robert Beacon. 
“OGG PRICE 2/6 NETT,or 2/9 POST FREE. 
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Price 2/6 nett. 
To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
and 
No. 71, Cursitor Street, E.C. JAMES NISBET & CoO., Limited. 


The Open Road Publishing Company, 

















. EDITION DE LUXE OF... 


‘loseph Guarnerius, 
| His Work and his Master, 


HORACE PETHERICK, 





A few copies only for Sale with permanent autographed photograph of 
Author 21/= nett. 
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»» VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, .. 
92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 





























HIGHEST AWARDS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Sole Prize Medal. Paris, 1878: Gold Medal, London, 1885; Gold Medal, Liverpool, 1886 
FOR VIOLIN MAKING. 





JOSEPH CHANOT, 


Violin, Violoncello and Bow Maker, Restorer and Erpert. 


TESTED STRINGS A SPECIAL ITY. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 





A Large Collection of Old Instruments and Bows by the Best Makers 
always on Sale. 


Opinions given as te the Maker and Value of Old Instruments for a Moderate Fee. 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Telephone 8240 CENTRAL 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Art Auctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 


' % DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 








TERMS—Ten per cent. on the price realized, 


Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 
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